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borne in mind in any estimate of the originality of the
work done by the members of the Philadelphia con-
vention. How far they themselves thought that they
had a free hand is disputable. Invitations to the
convention were issued by a convention that had
assembled in Annapolis in the previous year. It was
summoned to deal with questions of inter-State trade
and was attended by delegates from only five States.
Feeling that both its terms of reference and its num-
bers were inadequate, the Annapolis convention issued
invitations to another convention at Philadelphia that
was to amend the Articles of Confederation so as to
make them "adequate to the exigencies of govern-
ment and the preservation of the Union." This form
of words gave the new convention ample powers,
but the invitation was submitted to the Continental
Congress, which, in agreeing to its issue, restricted
the scope of the new body to a revision of the Articles
of Confederation, Actually the Philadelphia conven-
tion did not concern itself with the scope of its terms
of reference. It concerned itself with the facts of
the situation. The experience of the last.four yean
had made it clear that certain general controls over
the thirteen States, which had been exercised by the
government in London and which had lapsed with
the recognkiof of American Independence, needed
to be restored*                                                        ~

The situation was, in fact, the exact opposite of that
which now confronts the statesmen of the British
Commonwealth. For them the problem is one of
ensuring complete mutual understanding without en-